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<52 Geographical Literature and Maps 

Canadian Pacific trains are interested in the Northwest Mounted Police and 
know the great and gallant work these wearers of the scarlet tunic have done 
in keeping the peace over an enormous area of the Canadian Plains. The 
author of this book has lived in personal and intimate contact with the officers 
and men of this force and has spent much time at their posts in the wilderness. 
His book is not only an authoritative history of the Mounted Police, but is also 
a faithful presentment of these guardians of the wilderness in all the phases 
of their life and duty. The book is full of interest and devoid of sentiment- 
ality. Many of the mounted police posts are shown in the fine photographs. 

The Panama Canal and Its Makers. By Vaughan Cornish. 192 pp., 
index, map, and 63 illustrations from photographs taken by the Author. T. 
Fisher Unwin, London and Leipsic, 1909. 2s. fid. 

The more thoroughly disinterested an author shows himself to be when 
writing about the Panama Canal, the more interesting his book becomes. 
Herein lies the permanent interest and value of this account of the canal works. 
Dr. Cornish took up the study of this subject without prejudices or preposses- 
sions, not only because, as an Englishman, he stood "outside American party 
politics," but also (and this is by far the more important consideration) because 
he is a scientific student, not engaged in commerce or in political life. We note 
particularly the intelligent comments on the vital question of the defense of 
the canal (Chap. I, historical review, pp. 41, seq.) ; on the facilities afforded by 
the railway, which so long ago determined de Lesseps's choice of route (p. 30) ; 
on the canal as it is to be (Chap. II) ; on the future of the white race in the 
tropics (Chap. V), and on the shortening of distances by sea and the steam- 
ships now available, or presumably to be available after 1915, for canal transit. 

In almost every instance the disposition is manifested to state impartially 
the conflicting views that are entertained in regard to such subjects as the best 
type of canal, the comparative healthfulness of the tropics and the temperate 
zones, etc. We must, however, regard as a blemish the author's failure to 
direct attention to that geological fact which bears minatorily upon the stability 
of the isthmus itself and of all works constructed thereon, namely, the depend- 
ence of the isthmus upon problematical conditions in the geosynclinal belt that 
extends along the west coasts of all three American continents. Geologically, 
Panama is as dependent upon the geosynclinal earthquake belt we have men- 
tioned as, politically, the canal zone is dependent upon the United States. The 
book seems almost free from positive errors, though, of course, the "Milaflores" 
frequently mentioned should be Miraflores. The author's first words (intro- 
duction) : "At the present moment the canal zone of the Isthmus of Panama 
is the most interesting place in the world," and the concluding words (p. 177) : 
"I confess that after the canal zone most places seem only half alive, and I 
long to be back where one can watch human activities so great and so intel- 
ligent," are certainly pleasant to read and to repeat. We commend to the 
attention of the reader the clear and impressive statement of the advantages 
that may be enjoyed by the Atlantic and Gulf ports of the United States,' as 
compared with English and other European ports, and the warning reference 
(pp. 166 seq.) to the absence of an American merchant marine trading with 
foreign ports. A better brief statement of what may be termed the distribu- 
tion of benefits which should result from the shortening of ocean routes it would 
be hard to find. M. W. 



